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About Our Cover 
District 24 workmen add final touches to a 
tepee-adorned safety rest area to the tune 
of prancing buffalo and posturing Indians. 
Hal Bowen, landscape architect in Mainte- 
nance Operations Division, designed the te- 
pees that stand alongside |.H. 10, 12 ‘sun- 
drenched miles west of Sierra Blanca. 
Photograph by Jack Lewis. 


Inside Front Cover 

From the 1966 Official State Highway Map 
of Texas we have borrowed a scene depicting 
New Braunfels’ annual Wurstfest. Genuine 
masters of the fine old German tradition of 
sausage making, citizens of the small Central 
Texas community reserve a week every fall 
to celebrate their art. Shown in full color on 
the new State Highway Map, this photograph 
is one of several reflecting scenes of unusual 
activities and many kinds of beauty in the 
Lone Star State. 


Back Cover 

Progress continues on one of the most im- 
portant expressways in the state—the Valley 
Expressway (U. S. 83) that will traverse the Rio 
Grand Valley from Brownsville to a point just 
west of Mission, 65 miles away. Connecting 
two major north-south highways, U. S. 28! and 
U.S. 77, District 21's superhighway will shorten 
travel time for thousands of Valley citrus 
farmers. The two-mile section at Mercedes 
shown here is about 40 per cent complete. 


Photograph courtesy Jack Purnell, Harlingen. 
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same old ike bor chtenatiea Dic 

For the past 30 years beauty has — 
watchword as the Department paved Texas i 
with beauty as well as with asphalt and concrete. 


Now the Highway Beautification Act of 1965 — 


provides the financing to do it in grand style. 

At its January meeting the Highway Commis- 
sion approved a $10.8 million program under 
the Beautification Act that will include more than 
300 projects throughout the state. Much of the 
new program will provide for landscape plant- 
ing, irrigation systems, and purchase of additional 
right of way for scenic easements and rest areas. 

The first landscape project under the new bill 
will take place on a five-mile section of Inter- 
state 45 near downtown Houston, where the De- 
partment will place sodding and plant a variety 
of trees such as magnolia, cypress, oak, and 
cedar. Another project approved in January will 
be the planting of palm trees on a three-mile 
stretch of the Valley Expressway (U.S. 83) in 
District 21. 

All told, the new multimillion dollar program 
proposes work on 321 projects. Of these, 122 
are on the Interstate system and will cost an 
estimated $7.4 million. One hundred forty-seven 
rest areas are planned, 19 scenic overlooks, 
landscape plantings for 133 projects, and right 
of way purchases for 64 projects. 

For the first time, comfort stations will be 


information center with high : 
ist literature. 

A total of 64 comfort stations are be 
planned, along with 111 water systems 
lighting on another 60 projects. 

Beautifying roadsides, a Texas tradition fc 
more than 30 years, also serves as an 
maintenance and as a safety factor. The Hig} 
way Department is the biggest single garder 
in the state, cultivating wild flowers along — 
more than 66,000 miles of right of way | 
year, along with sodding and landscaping. These 
features help prevent dangerous soil erosion and 
reduce headlight and sun glare. Landscape archi- 
tects place shrubs and trees in such a manner as — 
to point up bridge abutments and intersections 
as well as to reduce glare. 

The Highway Department, already a leader in 
the building of roadside parks and rest areas, 
will be second to no other state in preserving 
and enhancing the natural beauties along its 
highways as the beautification program gets 
under way. 


On th 


This article was adapted from a paper presented by Whitney C. 
Rowland, senior designing engineer, Highway Design Division, at 
the 39th annual Texas Highway Short Course in December 1965. 


EXAS MOTORISTS are famil- 

iar with the convenient inside 
lane at urban interchanges that per- 
mits them to sail through a U-turn 
without passing through an intersec- 
tion with traffic lights, stops, and 
starts. These motorists would prob- 
ably be surprised to learn that the 
“turnaround” lane, with its simplicity 
of design and its convenience, is ap- 
parently a Texas innovation. “I don’t 
know of any other state that has 


them,” states Phil Wilson, supervis- 
ing designing engineer in Highway 
Design Division. 

Parent of the turnaround—and 
necessary to its existence—is the 
frontage road, and Texas builds more 
of them along Interstate highways 
than any other state. On many of 
them, the traffic count is high and 
any acceptable alteration of the de- 
sign that will reduce traffic on the 
frontage road-cross street intersec- 


tion is a definite improvement. Often 
what is needed is a lane enabling 
traffic to make a U-turn movement 
without having to go through the in- 
tersection. To do this, Texas High- 
way Department design engineers 
dreamed up a lane that passes under 
the end of the main lane structures 
and connects the frontage roads— 
and there it was, the turnaround. 
The Highway Department must 
secure approval from the Bureau of 
Public Roads for any proposed In- 
terstate highway design. In the case 
of a variation from the usual design, 
such as a turnaround lane that in- 


Good examples of well-planned turnaround lanes are the pair at the inter- 
section of Loop 610 frontage roads and Westheimer Drive in Houston. 


A turnaround lane at the intersection of I.H. 35 and Airport Boulevard in 
Austin. Its long, graceful curve means good sight distance for the motorist. 


volves additional cost, specific rea- 
sons justifying the variation must be 
presented to the Bureau. 

A surprising number of urban in- 
tersections do qualify, and turn- 
arounds ate being incorporated into 
designs for intersections in all areas 
of the state. At the same time, they 
are being added to established inter- 
sections wherever traffic warrants 
this improvement. These convenient 
lanes are now in use at intersections 
in virtually every major city in the 
state. 

There are two methods by which 
U-turn lanes can be justified—by a 
critical lane analysis based on future 
traffic forecasts, and by an economic 
analysis based on the cost to the road 
user of going through a signalized 
intersection as opposed to using a 
U-turn lane. 

By critical lane analysis, Highway 
Department engineers mean an eval- 
uation of the maximum number of ve- 
hicles. per hour that can be accom- 
modated at an This 
method of intersection analysis was 
developed by the Texas Transporta- 
tion Institute in cooperation with 
the Texas Highway Department, and 
it is set forth in the Texas Transpor- 
tation Institute’s publication entitled 
“Design and Operation of Diamond 


intersection. 


Interchanges.” 
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In the American Association of 
State Highway Officials publication, 
“Road User Benefit Analyses for 
Highway Improvements,” user costs 
in cents per vehicle mile for various 
operations and running speeds are 
tabulated. By using these figures, en- 
gineers can calculate whether, on a 
20-year basis, the savings to the user 
will make a U-turn lane worthwhile 
at a particular intersection. Two costs 
to the user are involved: the cost of 
extra travel distance through the in- 
tersection, and the cost of operational 
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delay—the time spent waiting at the 
traffic light, the expense of stopping 
and starting. 


In traffic with a 30 mph approach 
speed, for example, the Highway De- 
partment has computed that a ve- 
hicle encountering a 40-second stand- 
ing delay at a traffic light tots up a 
cost of 2.4 cents in operational de- 
lay. Then, U-turn traffic forced to 
go through the intersection might 
travel 180 feet farther than traffic 
using a U-turn lane. The cost of this 
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At the intersection of U.S. 290 and I.H. 35 in Austin, turnaround lanes 


added after the structures were built show why advance planning is im- 
portant. Without stopping traffic, workers had to squeeze the lanes in between 
structure bents. Note the cut in the embankment and the sharp curve with 
short sight distance necessitated by the cramped space. 


U-turn lanes are built into this plan for a conventional diamond interchange. 


per vehicle at our mythical intersec- 
tion, according to AASHO figures, 
would be .37 of a cent. This cost plus 
the operational delay cost is the total 
cost per vehicle per day. 

To obtain the cost per vehicle for 
a 20-year period, the cost per day 
is multiplied by 365, and then by 20. 
By dividing the turnaround net con- 
struction cost (compounded at 3 per 
cent interest for 20 years) by the 20- 
year operational cost per vehicle, the 
number of vehicles per day necessary 
to justify the cost of the U-turn lane 
is determined. A check of the pre- 
dicted traffic volumes usually indi- 
cates that anticipated traffic volumes 
for the U-turn movements are high 
enough to support overwhelmingly 
the provision for a turnaround. 

A perfunctory examination of the 
predicted traffic volumes on planned 
highways will usually give the en- 
gineer a fairly good idea whether U- 


turn lanes can be justified. However, 
to obtain approval by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, Highway Department 
engineers still must follow a compli- 
cated procedure to prove their value 
every time a U-turn lane is proposed. 

In cases where the Bureau does not 
approve these features, the engineers 
make every effort to allow for the ad- 
dition of such lanes in the future. 
Their 
lanes to completed intersections has 
taught them the value of such plan- 


experience in adding these 


ning. 


Hichway designs are based on 20- 
At the end of that 


time, the highways will presumably 


year forecasts. 


require some major modifications; 
however, the structures at an inter- 
change will last much longer than 20 
years. It therefore would seem wise 


to give some consideration to future 


development when the structures are 
designed—including the possible need 
for turnaround lanes at a later date. 
Senior Designing Engineer Whit- 
ney C. Rowland suggests that en- 
gineers think ahead: “If U-turn lanes 
become necessary and desirable after 
a structure is completed, it is a very 
expensive and difficult operation to 
add them unless allowance has been 
made in the structure length, or un- 
less the design just happens to have 
enough room between the bents.” 


Rowland presented a paper on war- 
rants for U-turn lanes at the 39th 
annual Texas Highway Short Course 
last December. “I recommend strong- 
ly that you consider the inclusion of 
U-turn lanes in your interchange de- 
signs,” he urged. “This facility will 
be of genuine benefit to the motorist 
in terms of cost and convenience, pos- 
sibly more than any other feature of 


ur design.” 


Breakaway 
Sign 

a Smashing 
Success 


UST 15 hours may have spelled 
he difference between life and 
death for a League City driver and 
his passenger early in November. 
The driver’s car struck both supports 
of a 5 by 6-foot EXIT sign on Inter- 
state 10 near Winnie after being 
crowded off the road by a truck 
during a blinding rainstorm. 

It was the first test of the Texas 
Highway Department’s breakaway 
sign support. And the sign passed 
its test with flying colors. 

Construction of the new highway 
signs began a year ago, but engineers 
had to wait almost 11 months for 
the first crucial test. 

A month after the collision near 
Winnie, driver 


another fortunate 


A welder cuts the posts three inches 
above the base plate, leaving the 
plate intact. Then the new slotted 
base plate is welded to the stub. 


istrict 2 


Typical rigid gore EXIT sign on I.H. 10 in Dis- 
trict 20 before modification. Note raised con- 
crete base and five-inch wide flange posts. 
Where it was necessary to leave the foundation 
above natural ground level, a sandy loam fill 
was added on the approach to the sign. 


walked away from a similar accident. 
The Houston motorist fell asleep at 
the wheel, and his car crashed head 
on into an EXIT sign on IH. 10. 
The collision caused only a shallow 
dent in: the hood of his car. 

The first motorist to hit the newly 
modified sign said it was comparable 


to hitting a “chuck hole in the pave- 
ment.” Needless to say, he was pleased 
with the breakaway support. 

“Many thanks for the new type 
sign,” he wrote the Department. “If 
it had been one of the old type, we 
undoubtedly would have gone through 
the windshield or turned over. As it 
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was, no injury to me or my friend.” 

Damage to the sign was slight. 
One post flange was torn at the 
hinge and both cast iron plates were 
broken. One corner of the plywood 
face of the sign was bruised but re- 
quired no repairs. All repair work 
was done at the site. The tear was 
field-welded, new plates installed, 
and the structure rebolted to the 
foundation. 


Both of these accidents occurred 
in District 20 on Interstate 10. From 
1963 through August 1965, ten per- 
sons were killed when their automo- 
biles collided with these roadside 
signs. When four fatalities were re- 
corded in one week in August, Dis- 
trict Engineer John Keller ordered 
that work begin the next day on sign 
modification. 


Responsibility for the crash pro- 
gram was in the hands of Senior 
Traffic Engineer Richard N. Card- 
well. Within a few days a special 
work crew was modifying signs along 
the superhighway, and by December 


all EXIT signs in the district had 


been changed. 

Keller estimates the cost of con- 
verting an EXIT sign mounted on 
five-inch wide flange posts with a 
foundation breakdown of 12 inches 
is approximately $150. Two laborers 
and a welder work ahead on founda- 


tion breakdowns and a_ three-man 
crew with a truck-mounted hydraulic 
crane and welding machine follow 
up on finish welding and _ re-erect 
the sign. 

“Also, we have used an engineering 
inspector to furnish the layout and 
coordination between the crews,” 
said Cardwell. “The equipment has 
consisted of two welding machines, 
two air compressors, two trucks and 
a pickup. A shop welder was used 
part-time to attach the slip plates to 
the splice posts. This step was added 
about half way through the project 
and enabled us to increase our pro- 
duction about one additional sign 
a day.” 

Within 50 miles of the district of- 
fice a crew could modify three signs 
a day. 

“We are completely satisfied with 
our modification procedures and we 
are ready to convert the remaining 
signs on Interstate 10 to the break- 
away type,” Keller reports. 

The life of another motorist may 
have been saved recently in San An- 
tonio, District 15. Maintenance men 
spotted a modified EXIT sign stand- 
ing on one leg. They investigated and 
found tire marks, indicating a car 
had hit one leg of the sign and kept 
going. There was no accident or in- 
jury report, so Department engineers 
are still puzzled about what happened. 


The completed breakaway post is set 
flush with the roadside. Note slotted 
base plate that swings out when hit 
by a straying vehicle. 


Development of a sign support that 
could withstand wind loads but vield 
when hit by a vehicle required two 
years of research by the Texas Trans- 
portation Institute at Texas A&M 
University and the Highway Depart- 
ment. The research was carried on 
under joint sponsorship by the High- 
way Department and the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. 

Modifications of the present design 
are still being carried on by the De- 
partment as engineers strive for the 
perfect breakaway. 

Leon Hawkins, supervising Bridge 
Division engineer on the research 
project, sums up the success of the 
breakaway: 

“Our goal has been a breakaway 
that works, and this one has on all 
four of the highway tests thus far. 
We think that is a pretty good return 
on our research investment.” @ 


The first breakaway sign to be road 
tested. Shortly after this sign was 
modified, a car hit it and the break 
was clean at the base plate. The face 
of the sign required no repair. 


THEIR FAIR SHARE 


The Victoria Advocate advocates— 
"A recent directive by the Bureau of 
Public Roads is intended to eliminate 
the bulldozing condemnation practices 
of some states. It requires that to quali- 
fy for federal aid, a state must under- 
take right-of-way negotiations with a 
property owner on the basis of a firm 
offer in writing of the state's full ap- 
praisal of fair market value before the 
start of condemnation proceedings. 

"It also requires that property owners 
be contacted personally and have the 
full effect of the property acquisition 
explained to them and that they be 
supplied with a written explanation of 
the steps available to them if they de- 
cide to reject the state's offer." 


REVELATION OF ELATION 


The Odessa American reveals—"An 
elated Odessa City Council Thursday 
accepted a State Highway Commission 
offer that the state will build an under- 
pass at Grant and Second—if the city 
would foot the bill on two other under- 
passes. 

"The offer was revealed by Mayor 
Preston Parker in a called council meet- 
ing Thursday morning. 

"In a letter from D. C. Greer, state 
highway engineer, the state's proposal 
is to foot the entire bill of the Grant 
Street underpass. Grant is also U.S. 
Highway 385." 


SPEED UP ON I.H. 37 


Corpus Christi Caller Times com- 
ments—''Review of the right of way 
acquisition and construction contract 
schedules renews concern that Interstate 
Highway 37 may fail completion by the 
moved-up target date of 1968. 

"The Texas Highway Commission as- 
sured a Corpus Christi delegation last 
fall that I.H. 37 would be expedited 
for possible completion by 1968 and it 
has authorized right of way acquisition 
for the whole route in an effort to pre- 
vent construction delays. 

"So far, however, only six miles of 
I.H. 37 is nearing completion within the 
Corpus Christi city limits. 

"It is understandable that right of 
way acquisition, utilities relocation, 
drainage provisions and construction are 
all more costly, technically difficult, and 
time-consuming in the urban sections 
than they will be in the rural stretches. 
It is also understandable that such ur- 
gent city and area projects as the Cross- 
town Expressway, Midtown Traffic Ex- 
change and Copano Bay Causeway 
should not be neglected. 

"Conceding all this . . 
no more important and urgent route on 


. we know of 


the interstate system, especially in Texas, 
than the one that will connect the San 
Antonio metropoiitan area with the tour- 
ist, industrial, commercial and shipping 
complex of the Corpus Christi area." 
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PAVE THE WAY TO GOLIAD 


Special to The San Antonio Express- 
News—"The Goliad County Commis- 
sioners Court passed a resolution asking 
for a hearing with the Texas Highway 
Department on the Goliad Chamber of 
Commerce proposal for a state highway 
linkup between here and U.S. 77 at its 
San Antonio River crossing. 

"The proposed linkup would provide 
a shortcut to the coast and the Aransas 
Wildlife Refuge from San Antonio along 
U.S. I8I through Kenedy, Goliad and 
Tivoli. 

"About 16 miles of the route would 
be in Goliad County and about a third 
of the total distance in Refugio County. 
The proposed paved road would fol- 
low a present dirt road most of the 


way. 


MONEY TALKS 


Richard Morehead, capital correspon- 
dent for The Dallas Morning News, 
looks at federal programs in his "Per- 
sonal Report: Austin'' column—''State 
officials view with growing concern also 
the attrition of state administrative 
staffs. The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
is increasing its staff rapidly, while the 
Texas Highway Department's remains 
static. Many of the brightest young 
people from the state highway depart- 
ment are being lured away by Uncle 
Sam with higher salaries." 


Pendergrass Retires 


Johnson Heads 


Accounting Division 


EORGE PENDERGRASS,  di- 

rector of finance for the Texas 
Highway Department for two dec- 
ades, retired January 31. 

Pendergrass closed out more than 
33 years with the Department on 
December 31. He spent January on 
an “earned vacation.” 

Harry Johnson, assistant director 
of finance for the last 16 years, suc- 
ceeded Pendergrass as acting director 
of the Accounting Division. 

For years Pendergrass had told 
Johnson that when it came time for 
him to retire he did not want a re- 
tirement party. For that reason, 
George’s employes had to combine 
the ceremony with the Division 
Christmas party. 

So on the last work day before 
Christmas, Division employes joined 
together to wish Pendergrass and his 
wife a merry Christmas and a happy 
retirement. To make sure George has 
a relaxing time of it, his fellow 
workers gave him a reclining chair 
and a $100 bill. 

“Also, knowing that you look fav- 
orably upon the long green,” Johnson 
told Pendergrass as he handed him 
the century note, “we present you 
with this new, crisp $100 bill with 
which we hope you will purchase 
something to be used during your re- 
tirement years.” 

Pendergrass looked stunned for a 


minute, and then blurted, “This is 
too much!” 

At the annual meeting of assistant 
fiscal officers last October Pender- 
grass was presented a wrist watch as 
a retirement gift. 

Pendergrass is a native of Darda- 
nelle, Arkansas. He attended schools 
in Tishomingo, Oklahoma, and Dal- 
las, and studied business administra- 
tion at The University of Texas. 

His career with the Department 


George and Margaret Pendergrass 
say goodbye to Highway Department 
friends at a combination retirement- 
Christmas party. Women in the Ac- 
counting Division gave Mrs. Pender- 


grass an orchid corsage. 


HARRY JOHNSON 


Acting Director of Finance 


began in 1932 as a payroll clerk in 
the Accounting Division. Later, he 
was a special paymaster, traveling 
auditor and assistant chief accoun- 
tant. He was named head of the Ac- 
counting Division in 1945. 


A certified public accountant, Pen- 
dergrass is registered under the Texas 
State Board of Accountancy. He is 
a member of the Christian Church. 

Harry Johnson, 61, is a native of 
Manor. A business administration 
eraduate of The University of Texas, 
he began his career in January 1933 
as a clerk in the auto registration 
section, which was then a part of 
Accounting Division. He later served 
as payroll coding clerk, construction 
clerk, payroll auditor, and investiga- 
tion and planning expense accountant. 

He was made assistant director of 
the Division in May 1949. Johnson 
is a public accountant registered un- 
der the Texas State Board of Ac- 
countancy. 

He belongs to the First Evangelical 
Free Church. He and his wife Mabel 
have two children and four grand- 
children. @ 
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Shock Absorbing Guard Rail 


Public Works magazine has a report 
in the October issue on a new guardrail 
designed to absorb the shock of colli- 
sions. It is designed to prevent errant 
vehicles from overturning or overriding 
the barrier and yet will not cause them 
to rebound into busy trattic lanes. 

Christiani & Nielsen of Grays, Essex, 
England, have developed a_ hydraulic 
safety post for guardrail. Recognizing 
that the need was to absorb the kinetic 
energy of a crashing vehicle, they con- 
templated the post rather than the rail 
as the key to the situation. By incorpor- 
ating a hydraulic shock absorber into a 
davit-like rail support, they provided for 
the post to hinge upward on impact, 
thus raising the height of the barrier to 
contain the vehicle, while the sealed 
shock absorber extended and dampened 


the impact force. By using a shear pin 
at the top of the post, they provided 
for simple replacement of railing that 


might be broken away. 
Test installations have performed suc- 


cessfully—a vehicle traveling at 45 mph 
at an impact angle of 25 degrees was 


a 
undamaged, as was the barrier. 

he posts are made from !/,-inch steel 
plate hinged to a 5/8-inch base plate. 
High yield used. The finished 
product is completely galvanized. Cost 
in England is approximately $4.00 per 
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the new, the novel, the unique in highways 


All-Time Safety Record 


According to International Road Fed- 
eration, a group of six U. S. contractors 
building a 300-mile highway in Afghanis- 
tan for the Agency for International De- 
velopment (AID) have set an all-time 
safety record for highway construction 
anywhere.. The U.S. National Safety 
Council presented its top Award of 
Honor to Afghanistan Highway Con- 
structors. 

The road, now 70 per cent complete, 
will provide an asphalt transport route 
between Afghanistan's two largest cities 
—Kabul, the capital, and Kandahar, the 
country's most important trade center 
for both exports and imports. The road 
will save days of driving time. 

The record—more than two million 
man hours of work without a lost-time 
accident—was achieved with workers 
largely untrained in the use of modern 
vehicles and machinery and without an 
understanding of English, in extremes of 
cold and heat and other adverse 
weather conditions, and over a route in- 
volving dust-blown plains and mountain 
passes up to 9,000 feet. 

Land-locked Afghanistan is almost en- 


tirely dependent on road transport for 
its flow of commerce with the free 
world. An adequate all-year highway 
network is a primary goal of the U. S. 
Afghanistan economic development pro- 
gram. 


Sign-Eating Porcupines 

Certain Upper Peninsula porcupines 
in Michigan either hate the Highway De- 
partment, love its roadside traffic signs, 
or are very, very hungry. 

According to Harold H. Cooper, 
Director of the State Highway Depart- 
ment's Traffic Division, a species of 
“sign-eating porcupines’ has been eat- 
ing roadside traffic signs. 

The signs most appealing to porcu- 
pine taste are on Federal Forest High- 


way 16, about seven miles north of 


Kenton in Houghton County. They were 
erected by the Highway Department 


this spring for the U. S. Department of 
Forestry. 

Constructed of half-inch plywood re- 
flectorized on one side, the 48" x 24" 
signs are mounted on two perforated 
steel posts. The porcupines use the holes 
for assistance in climbing to partake of 
the sign tidbits. 

An engineer caught one of the cul- 
prits in the act. 

Cooper thinks the glue in the ply- 
wood might be the attraction, but can- 
not understand why this only occurs in 
the Crystal Falls area. All signs of this 
type throughout the state are built to 
the same specifications. 

Cooper has consulted highway sign 
manuals but there are no directives on 
what to do about "'Sign-Eating Porcu- 
pines." 


Deep Thought 


As surtace land value rises and tunnel 
technology increases, it will not be too 
long until it is cheaper to build city free- 
ways underground than on the surface. 
From 1930 to 1960 the price of the 
cheapest tunnel dropped 46 per cent 
($6.7 million to $3.8 million) per lane 
mile), while the cost of the cheapest 
city freeway went up almost five times 


($210,000 to $1,000,000 per lane mile). 


Dirty Rat Fink Parking Meter 


A parking meter has been developed 
that is able to sense through an_ ultra- 
sonic ‘sonar’ device whether a car is 
stationed in the parking area adjacent 
to it. The meter then emits signals noti- 
fying either the police, if a car is parked 
overtime, or passing motorists, if the 
space is empty. It also acts as a burglar 
alarm should anyone tamper with its 
coin box. 


Last Resort 


Four parking garages will soon be 
built under the Mediterranean Sea at 
Nice. Each garage will have a capacity 
of 400 vehicles and will be accessible 
by completely computerized towers that 
will park and retrieve cars automatically. 
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The Quick, Big Payoff 

The Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment has come up with a system of cal- 
culating payrolls that has attracted 
national attention from both state high- 
way departments and private industry. 

This newly devised, computer-based 
method has proved so practical that its 
Kenneth VanDamme of the 
Highway Office Services Division shared 
information on how it works at the State 
Highway Engineers Exchange Program in 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Attending the three-day parley were 
highway department 


innovator, 


representatives 
who work primarily in data processing 
from 12 mid-western states. 

State highway department payrolls 
are complex because the nearly 5,000 
employes are paid from different funds 
at different times. This comes about be- 
cause highway departments operate on 
funds from federal and state and, in 
some instances, local government funds. 
In the past, it was a physical impossi- 
bility to calculate immediately the 
amount of money left in each fund. 


Michigan highway computermen, how- 


ever, began to program the payroll op- 


eration on a newly acquired computer 
in March and the first completely auto- 
mated payroll was begun on July |. 

While somewhat complicated in de- 
tail, the highway payroll system is basic- 
ally simple. It adds up the hours each 
employe works and multiplies by his 
hourly rate, then subtracts this figure 
from the fund or funds out of which 
the money is to be paid. 


Rover's in Clover 


Richard Reilly, in his column in the 
October issue of The Highway User, 
listed some of the newer conveniences 
in safety rest areas. In Ohio and Indiana, 
in addition to places for truck drivers to 
take naps and picnic tables with roofs 
over them, there are even small plots 
designated as ''Dog Areas.’ 

“Within our experience," Reilly com- 
ments, ‘this represents about the pen- 
ultimate in rest areas along the Inter- 
state. 


Scientists load up rock containing Devonian fish fossil. 


A Paleontologist's Dream 


Construction of Interstate 71 west of 
Cleveland has turned into a fossil hunt- 
ers’ picnic as a platoon of scientists 
tracks earthmoving equipment carrying 
away large concretions, or chunks, of 
fossil-bearing rock. 

As the freeway route approaches 
Cleveland from Columbus, it passes 
through some of the richest known de- 
posits of fossil fish deposited during the 
Devonian Period, some 350 million years 
ago, when Ohio was covered by a shal- 
low sea. 

Paleontologists have searched stream 
beds in the area for over 100 years, but 
because of limited resources have left 
many stones unturned. About 40 years 
ago, a contractor who was relocating a 
stream channel gave scientists a go at 
the excavation; the findings were ‘rich 
beyond expectation,’ according to a 
Cleveland Natural 


spokesman. 


Science Museum 

So when the I.H. 71 project was an- 
nounced, museum officials readied their 
picks and whisk brooms. Excavating for 
the expressway promised to compress 
the equivalent of centuries of natural 
erosion into a few months. As permitted 


by federal and state laws, the museum 
arranged to exploit the rare oppor- 
tunity. 

According to federal and state regu- 
lations, the fossil hunters are not per- 
mitted to talk to anyone on the job ex- 
cept the superintendent and_ project 
engineer. They follow on foot close be- 
hind earthmoving equipment. Occasion- 
ally a dozer will rip through a valuable 
deposit as the searchers stand mute. But 
scrapers pick up most of the concre- 
tions intact and deposit them in fills 
where they can be examined. 

A majority of the specimens are con- 
tained in egg-shaped chunks of dolo- 
mite, 2 to 5 feet in diameter. Careful 
chipping and splitting of the rocks un- 
cover well preserved remains of a vari- 
ety of fishes, including some of the 
oldest sharks known, plus plants and 
small invertebrate fauna. 

Fears that the fossil 
get in the way have not materialized, 


hunters would 
according to state officials. "We've had 
more trouble from sidewalk superintend- 
ents,’ remarked a project engineer for 
one of the contractors. 


(Reprinted from  ENGINEERING- 
NEWS-RECORD, copyright 1965, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, Inc. All rights reserved.) 


Preshearing on "Big 


HE FIRST presheared rock cut 

ever attempted for the Texas 
Highway Department has just been 
completed on Big Hill, nine miles 
north of Sanderson. 

The new U.S. 285 is the third high- 
way since the turn of the century to 
go over Big Hill. The first road was 
constructed by Terrell County soon 
after the county was organized, in 
1906 or 1907. This old road mean- 
dered around the side of Big Hill and 
topped out with a light cut approxi- 
mately four feet in depth. 

The Highway Department relocated 
the road in 1928-1929, to lower the 
grade with higher fills and a 35-foot 
cut, but there were still hazardous, 20 
m.p.h. hairpin curves. This road was 
widened and resurfaced in 1950. 

By contrast the latest highway over 
Big Hill, completed just last October, 


has four lanes and a 70 m.p.h. curve, 
a 68-foot cut and 60-foot fill. 

Before beginning construction on 
the new highway, Border Road Con- 
struction Company widened and re- 
constructed under the same contract 
15 miles of U.S. 285 in Pecos County 
directly north of Big Hill. The first 
cuts, constructed without the benefits 
of preshearing, were ragged with 
many breakbacks, especially where 
the roadway was widened only a few 
feet. The original blasting on the road 
in 1950 created fractures that made 
the 1965 cut more ragged than was 
expected. 

Preshearing was then used in an 
attempt to reduce the breakback in 
this type of cut. Since the construction 
men had been thinking of using pre- 
shearing on the Big Hill for aesthetic 
reasons, James Whitson, District 6 


construction engineer, gave them per- 
mission to experiment with some cuts 
in Pecos County. When excellent re- 
sults were obtained in this area, per- 
mission was extended to include pre- 
shearing on the slopes of Big Hill. 

The preshearing on U.S. 285 was 
accomplished by drilling a line of 
four-inch holes on four-foot cen- 
ters on the 1/4 to 1 design slope. The 
holes were drilled and shot the 
entire depth of the cut slope in 
advance of the primary drilling 
and blasting. The holes were loaded 
with a light charge of one-inch by 


eight-inch dynamite cartridges tied to- — 


gether with a slip collar to make one 
continuous cartridge for almost the 
full depth of the drill hole. A single 
Primacord trunk line was used to at- 
tach the cartridges both at the bottom 
and the top. After loading, Grade 3 
topping aggregate was used to com- 
pletely back-fill the holes. 

The drilling was controlled with a 
blue top every 50 feet and a four-foot 
template attached to a carpenter’s lev- 
el. 

The actual preshear blasting was an 
anticlimactic bump that left a small 
crack running from hole to hole. Then 
the primary drilling and blasting were 
carried on in the normal manner, but 
with extreme care taken not to drill 
into the 1/4 to 1 slope. 

In all cases the preshearing left 
sheer, clean rock walls with a uni- 
form and smooth ditch line. Their 
beauty has not gone unnoticed: sev- 
eral motorists have remarked that 
they think the new highway is even 
more scenic than the old, picturesque 
winding road. @ 


Three highways have been con- 
structed on Big Hill, nine miles north 
of Sanderson, and they are all shown 
in this photograph. 
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PIPE 
BENDING 
MADE BASY 


HAVE YOU ever tried bending a four-inch pipe to a desired radius 
without crimping it? Our shop personnel in District 2 encountered 
this problem recently when they were requested to construct the 
framework for a new style shelter for safety rest areas. U. L. Moss, 
Dick Richardson, and I solved the problem. From scrap material 
we constructed a rig that will bend four-inch pipe to a uniform 
radius of 3 feet, 2 inches. (See drawing) Cost of the rig was 
nominal, and a completed shelter with this pipe installed in the 
framework is now in use on I.H. 35 south of Burleson. 


—J.M. Rexroat, Shop Foreman IV 


District 2's pipe-bending rig is fast- 
ened securely to the shop floor with 
chains. Bending force is applied by 
an overhead hoist. Shop foreman 


J. M. Rexroat, left, and U. L. Moss 
developed the rig. 


Bent pipe is installed in arbor of new 
safety rest area on I.H. 35. 


The completed arbor presents a trim, 
neat appearance to weary motorists. 
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HE LARGEST single project ever 

attempted in the entire history of 
civilized man has passed its midpoint, 
both in time and accomplishment. The 
41,000-mile, $47 billion Interstate High- 
way Program established by the Fed- 
eral Aid Highway Act of 1956 will, 
when completed in 1972, allow a driver 
to travel from border to border and 
coast to coast without encountering a 
single traffic light or highway inter- 
section at grade. 

More than half the 3,000-odd miles of 
Interstate highways planned for Texas 
are now open to traffic—1l,564 miles, 
as of January 1, with 471.7 more miles 
under construction. Another 988.1 miles 
are in the engineering or right of way 
programming phase. On January 1, des- 
ignated Interstate highways in Texas 
totaled 3,023.8 miles, but this figure 
varies from month to month as exact 
routes are set. 

The Interstate projects underway on 
January 1 in Texas (including engineer- 
ing and construction but not right of 
way purchase) will cost a whopping 
$310,844,000 when completed. Payment 
of these costs is handled on a 90-10 per 
cent basis, with the Federal Government 
responsible for the larger share of the 
costs through the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 
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PROGRESS 


Texas Interstate Highway System 


Completed 
Under Construction 
Right of Way and/or 


Construction Programmed 


\ | Paso 


According to Dwight Lee, a Bureau 
representative to the Highway Depart- 
ment, the total amount already spent by 
the Federal Government for Interstate 
highways under the 1956 Interstate 
Highway Act obligation 
for current projects) is a staggering 
$1,104,637,450. Using the 90-10 for- 
mula, this indicates state funds of ap- 
proximately $122,737,500 are involved. 
A total of more than $1,227,375,000 has 
been invested so far for Interstate high- 
ways in Texas—not including previous- 
ly built expressways incorporated into 


(including 


the new system. 
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Amarillo 


Abilene 


Fort Stockton 
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INTERSTATE 35 linking Laredo to 
San Antonio, Austin, Fort Worth, Dallas, 
and points north, is the nearest complete 
of Texas’ Interstate highways. All but 
176 miles of its 589-mile route are built, 
including 68 miles adequate for present 
traffic that are scheduled for revision 
later to bring them to full Interstate 
standards. Another 82.6 miles are under 
construction. 
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INTERSTATE 10, from Orange on 
the Louisiana border through Houston 
and San Antonio west to El Paso, will 
total 877.7 miles when completed; at 
present 300.7 are open to traffic, and 
another 134.5 are under construction. 

Farther north, INTERSTATE 20, en- 
tering Texas near Waskom and proceed- 
ing 628 miles westward to Pecos by way 
of Dallas, Fort Worth and Abilene, is 
complete for 363.6 miles of the way, 
and 117.8 are under construction. 


The 170 miles from Texarkana to 
Dallas will be joined by INTERSTATE 
30. More than half of that route—95.5 
miles—is also open to traffic, and an- 
other 39.1 are being completed. 

With 7.3 miles open to traffic and 
another 7.3 under construction, JNTER- 
STATE 37 has far to go before it links 
Corpus Christi to San Antonio, 143.2 
miles away. 

INTERSTATE 40, the 177.1-mile slice 
across the Panhandle with Amarillo as 
its midpoint, is also more than half 
complete—96.4 miles are open while 
construction continues on 35.5 more 
miles. 

The other major Interstate route in 
Texas, INTERSTATE 45, is fairly close 
to completion with 202.5 of its 284.4 
miles finished. Construction is under- 
way on 28.2 miles of the Galveston to 
Dallas route. 

The first Interstate route to be com- 
pleted in Texas is the 39.1-mile /.H. 410 
loop around San Antonio. It was dedi- 
cated with appropriate fanfare on Jan- 
uary 19. 

I.H. 610, the 38-mile loop around 
Houston, is more than halfway home; 
22.9 miles are open to traffic, and 5.9 
miles are under construction. 

INTERSTATE 820, a 34.9-mile loop- 
the-loop in Fort Worth, is also well on its 
way: 24 miles are complete, and an- 
other 3.9 are under construction. 

To make a baker’s dozen of Interstate 
highways in Texas, there are 1.H. 635 
and I.H. 345, both in Dallas. With none 
yet completed, 16.3 miles are under 
construction of the 40.5 miles planned 
for I.H. 635. Finally, with the honor of 
being the shortest Interstate route in 
Texas—last and least—/.H. 345 will 
consist of a 1.5-mile spur in downtown 
Dallas, to replace an outgrown section 
of the Central Expressway. 

According to the latest estimate of 
the Highway Department, more than 
$800,000,000 must be let to contract 
before 1970 in order to complete the 
Interstate highway system in Texas by 
1972. This means a total investment in 
Texas’ future of more than $2 billion. @ 
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SKID TESTS WV DISTRICT 14— 


J. M. Owens, Assistant District Engineer 
Austin, District 14 


URING the past year, as part of the District 14 
highway safety program, we have continued our co- 
operation with the Research Section of Highway Design 
Division in measuring skid resistance of various highway 
surfaces. In 1965, we measured the skid resistance on 
some 450 miles of highways in the district, using the skid 
resistance machine developed by the Research Section. 
Highways to be tested were selected on a basis of type 
of surface, age, materials used, and weather conditions 
in the area. (Weather conditions are relatively dry in 
the west part of the district as compared to the more 
humid conditions in the eastern part.) 


A motorist traveling the southbound lanes of I.H. 35 
south of Austin will probably be unaware of the difference 
in this section of road surface, but research engineers’ 


findings will provide safer highways for him in the near 
future. Expanded shale lightweight aggregate, left, has 
produced the highest skid resistance factors of four aggre- 
gates used. Trap rock, right, from Knippa ranked second 
in resistance and neither has shown deterioration. 
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We prepared detailed strip maps of each highway in 
the district describing the highway, the materials used 
in its construction, how long the surface has been in 
service, and, finally, the mile post and skid resistance 
factor along the route. 

One of the most interesting strip maps prepared was on 
S.H. 29 from the Menard County line easterly 122.4 miles 
to S.H. 95 north of Taylor. This section includes double 
asphalt surfaces, seal coats and asphaltic concrete sur- 
faces one to 16 years old with siliceous aggregate from 
the Llano River, dolomite from Burnet County; limestone 
from Lampasas, Travis, Comal, Bexar and Williamson 
Counties; and limestone gravel from Williamson County. 
In other words, aggregate used in the surface of this 112 
miles comes from practically every source and type of 
material available to District 14 and has every type sur- 
face used in the district. 


On the west side of the district, the surface on the last 
15 miles is a double asphalt surface using uncrushed 
siliceous gravel from the Llano River for cover material. 
These 15 miles have been in place one, two, and three 
years. The skid resistance factor averages .526 on the 
one-year-old surface; .465 on the two-year-old surface; 
and .418 on the three-year-old surface. Research en- 
gineers believe a highway should be upgraded if the skid 
resistance factor falls below .3 at 50 mph. 

In this same area on a 16-year-old section in Mason, 
the average skid resistance is .364. It appears that this 
material retains a comparatively high skid resistance fac- 
tor for a number of years when used in penetration sur- 
faces. This same type material used on 17.6 miles of 
Type D hot mix asphaltic concrete has a skid resistance 
factor of .487 after seven years of service. 

On a five-year-old section using dolomite in Type D 
hot mix asphaltic concrete, the average skid resistance is 
.435. On a two-year-old section, the average skid resis- 
tance factor is .462. On two other sections three years 
old that have dolomite in a seal coat, the average skid 
resistance factor is .468. These figures indicate that dolo- 
mite retains high skid resistance characteristics over a 
long period of time. 
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Crushed dolomite aggregate (to right of vertical dark 
line) ranks third in skid resistance and limestone, left, was 
fourth. Both aggregates show tendency to polish. 


On an 8.8-mile section seven years old made with 
crushed limestone from the Austin area in Type D hot mix 
asphaltic concrete, the average skid resistance factor 
is .497. On a three-year-old section using crushed lime- 
stone from the Georgetown area, the average skid re- 
sistance factor is .534. These crushed limestones have a 
high skid resistance factor and retain it for a number 
of years. 


The only section on this 122 miles with an average skid 
resistance factor of less than .4 is an 8.0-mile section of 
seal coat two years old using uncrushed gravel from the 
Colorado River for cover material. Skid resistance of 
this section averages .363. 

One may think we have no skid problems in this area 
since all of the materials used in our asphaltic surfaces 
have and retain good skid resistance characteristics over 
long periods of time. However, this is not the case, be- 
cause the entire 122 miles on this highway is on com- 
paratively light traffic roads with the traffic varying 
from as low as 580 vehicles per day to only as high as 
2,820 vehicles per day. The traffic loads on this road 
are not as heavy as that on other roads in the district. 

Ten miles of U. S. 290 east of Elgin were reconstructed 
in 1961 using precoated crushed limestone for cover 
material in a two-course surface treatment. In June 1964, 


skid resistance tests were made on this section and on 
six additional miles eastward. Factors on the 10 miles 
were low, averaging .313, with a low of .174. The higher 
factors were obtained on patches. 

We immediately overlaid the 10 miles with Type D 
hot mix asphaltic concrete using aggregates in a mix- 
ture of Colorado River gravel and Onion Creek lime- 
stone. Skid resistances were run immediately after placing 
the hot mix overlay and the factors averaged .495. 


Wetieed the lad resistance measuring machine again 
in June 1965, and the average over the 10 miles is now 
439, a drop of .056 in eight months. The remaining six 
miles is eight years old and is made of a Type D hot 
mix asphaltic concrete using crushed limestone from the 
Balcones Fault area in Austin. This section still has a 
skid resistance factor averaging .392, a drop of .061 
during the past year. 

There are surfaces on I.H. 35 throughout the district 
where we used aggregates from several sources. The 
surfaces vary from only one to as many as 10 years old. 
Several areas have been overlaid recently, and the skid 
characteristics were improved but not to the extent 
we wanted. The latest section, south of Austin, was im- 
proved from a .3 plus skid factor to a .4 skid factor. 
How long the .4 skid factor will remain is yet to be seen. 
More seal coat and overlay on I.H. 35 is in our recently 
improved Consolidated Program. 

A 24.3-mile section on I.H. 35 in Hays County con- 
tains limestone gravel aggregate from the Blanco River. 
The surface age varies from two to seven years, but skid 
resistance factors on the older surfaces are as good as 
those on the newer surface. The limestone gravel pro- 
duces a surface that is slick when newly placed and does 
not deteriorate to any great extent. 

Last August, we placed approximately three miles of 
seal coat as test sections on the southbound lane of 
IH. 35, using different kinds of aggregate. We used 
dolomite from Burnet County, lightweight expanded shale 
from Ranger, trap rock from Knippa and crushed lime- 
stone from Comal County. 


We have plotted the skid resistance factors of these 
sections at 50 mph for each of the four aggregates. The 
lightweight aggregate has the highest skid resistance and 
maintained it during the short test period. The light- 
weight aggregate is followed by trap rock and it, too, 
has shown no deterioration. Dolomite is third and the 
crushed limestone fourth, and both of them are beginning 
to show some tendency to polish. It remains to be seen 
how long the trend will continue. Hardness tests yielded 
these results: Lightweight expanded shale, 21.8; trap 
rock, 12.2; dolomite, 25.3; and crushed limestone, 38.2. 
The lightweight hardness test may or may not be correct; 
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Skid Resistance Factors of Various Aggregates 


we have no correlation for this material. 

District 15 has a test project set up proposing the use 
of these same four aggregates in a hot mix overlay. It 
will be interesting to see the results of their tests. 

In District 21, District Engineer J. F. Snyder has used 
the skid resistance measuring equipment in a most prac- 
tical manner. In formulation of his seal coat program 
this past season, he used skid resistance factors to assist 
him in selecting the highways to be sealed and the pri- 
ority for placing the seal. 

The Research Section of Highway Design Division is 
now testing a device that measures pavement surface 
textures. The device will actually make a profile of a 
sample of road surface. In testing the device, engineers 
are using stones that have been polished with various 
grades of fine grit. They will attempt to correlate the 
results with stones from another surface that have been 
polished by tire action and road slush. If the correlation 
can be accomplished, then we may have another tool to 
help us in writing specifications to provide more skid 


resistant surfaces. 
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100 


CUMULATIVE DAYS 


Engineers are also studying the effect that water and 
road slush have on skid characteristics. I have observed 
that a person’s car will skid more when there is a drizzle 
than when there is a hard, quick rain that washes the 
road film off quickly. When do you have skidding and 
when do you have hydroplaning? Experiments now in 
progress may give us the answer to this question. 

From our studies so far, we have reached some rather 
startling conclusions: 

e Hardness of the aggregate alone is not the answer. 

e Texture of the aggregate alone is not the answer. 

e Shape or angularity of the aggregate alone is not 

the answer. 

Our problem is to determine the combination of these 
properties or possibly others that will give us the best 
nonskid surfaces. 

District 14 is assisting the Research Section in every 
way possible to find the answers. We will continue our 
study of the skid problem, and we hope that we may 
help in some small way to eliminate the skidding on 
Texas highways. @ 


istrict Engineer 
James H. Aiken 


JAMES H. AIKEN, district en- 
gineer for the Texas Highway De- 
partment at Waco (District 9) since 
April 1962, died on January 5 at the 
age of 56. 

A native of Salado, Texas, Aiken 
attended public schools in Belton and 
Allen Military Academy at Bryan. 
He was graduated from Texas A&M 
University in 1931 with a degree in 
civil engineering. 

Aiken’s first job with the Highway 
Department was that of instrument- 
man in Bell County. He then served 
as resident engineer and senior resi- 
dent engineer in Hamilton from 1946 
to 1953. 

Aiken moved to Waco as district 
construction engineer in 1953, and 
he also worked as assistant district 
engineer and expressway engineer 
before his appointment as district 
engineer for that area. 

During World War II, Aiken 
served overseas with the Corps of 
Engineers in the U. S. Army, and he 
was discharged as a captain. 

Elton B. Evans, assistant district 
engineer at Waco, has been serving 


JAMES H. AIKEN 
District Engineer 
District 9, Waco 

1962-1966 


as acting district engineer during 
Aiken’s extended illness. 

In recognition of Aiken’s accom- 
plishments on behalf of the Texas 
Highway Department and as an ex- 
pression of their sorrow at his death, 


the Texas Highway Commission— 
Hal Woodward, J. H. Kultgen, and 
Herbert C. Petry Jr., Chairman—and 
State Highway Engineer D.C. Greer 
sent Mrs. Aiken the following reso- 
lution: 


Ri SOL Url ON 


WHEREAS on January 5, 1966, death claimed James Herman 
Aiken, District Engineer of the Texas Highway Department at 
Waco, and 

WHEREAS Jim Aiken’s untimely passing terminated a distin- 
guished career with the Texas Highway Department characterized 
by faithful duty, professional excellence and sagacious leadership, 
and 

WHEREAS his devotion to his profession, the Texas Highway 
Department and the people of Texas in the development of the net- 
work of highways in the Waco District to its present high standard 
provides an example to inspire fellow workers throughout the State 
of Texas, and 

WHEREAS his absence will be keenly felt both by his colleagues 
and by the highway administration 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the members of the 
Texas Highway Commission and the State Highway Engineer take 
this means of expressing to the family and friends of James H. Aiken 
their sorrow at the loss of a faithful friend and an outstanding public 


servant. 
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New Motorboat Laws 


NM... than 200,000 motorboats sub- 


ject to the new Texas Water Safety Act 
must be registered by April 1. 

The law gives the Motor Vehicle Divi- 
sion of the Texas Highway Department 
the task of issuing certificates of num- 
ber for boats operating in Texas waters, 
just as the division administers issuing 
of licenses and titles to motor vehicles 
operating on Texas highways. 


Renewal notices for boats now regis- 


tered in Texas were mailed January 3, 
along with a brochure outlining key 
features of the new act. 

“This is a good time for Texas skip- 
pers to brush up on the law,” State High- 
Se way Engineer D.C. Greer said, “to 
77 make certain their craft complies with 
reed the extensive changes in the new Water 
me Safety Act.” 

For the first time, state game wardens 
have full authority to enforce water 
safety statutes. All current certificates 
of number for motorboats operating in 
ta Texas waters expire March 31. The new 
registrations will be valid for a two- 
year period instead of the old three-year 
registration period. 

New fees are: Class A boats (less than 
16 feet), $3; Class 1 boats (at least 16 


40 feet long), $9; and Class 3 boats (40 
We a7 LIPS * feet long and over), $12. 
% pee As an example of the changes in 
Be equipment in the new act, Greer noted 
if : that under the old regulations a small 


single white light for nighttime opera- 
tion. Now, such craft cruising on Texas 
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waters after sundown must have red 
portside and green starboard lights as 
well as a white light showing from the 
stern. 

The regulations also require horns, 
bells, fire extinguishers, flame arresters 
and other equipment, depending on the 
class and type of boat. They require 
a boat towing skiers to mount a four- 
inch rearview mirror. 

Copies of the Texas Water Safety Act 
are available at 10 cents a copy from 
the Texas Highway Department, Motor 
Vehicle Division, 40th and Jackson 
Street, Austin, Texas, 78703. 

Details of the new regulations also 
are contained in booklets supplied by 
the Motor Vehicle Division to more 
than 500 marine dealers in Texas. 

All fees over the cost of administering 
the certificate of number program are 
used by the Highway Department for 
construction of boat ramps on Texas 
lakes and waterways. About 50 ramps 
have been constructed so far. 

The law authorized political subdivi- 
sions, the authorities operating many 
Texas lakes and waterways, and the 
Highway Department to “zone” Texas 
water for specific boating and recrea- 
tional uses, and make local rules and 
regulations relating to the operation 
and equipment of boats, provided that 
a copy of any rule or regulation be filed 
with the Highway Department and the 
Texas Parks and Wildlife Department. 

The Highway Department, however, 
has left such zoning to local authorities, 
since the Department has no means or 
facilities for enforcement. Mf 


Over, 
BRAIDED ENTRANCE and exit ramps provide the answer where free- 


U faa ad = EA way interchanges are close together and the traffic volumes are high. These 
+ braided ramps on I.H. 40 in Amarillo will eliminate weaving traffic (caused 

by a combination of entering and exiting traffic in the same freeway lane) 

Aro Ui na from main lanes and frontage roads. Comprehensive surveys made by De- 
9 partment engineers showed that the high traffic count on Georgia Street 

(foreground) and Wolfin Avenue (on diagonal) justified the cost of braid- 

eo na ing. There are two good reasons here for the high traffic volumes—one of 

Amarillo’s largest shopping centers (left) and Tascosa High School (top 

right). Braided ramps have also been built in Corpus Christi and Fort 


Th rough Worth. Others have been planned for Houston and El Paso. @ 


Photograph courtesy Amarillo Globe-Times 


Countdown for Billboards 


.. And New Vistas for Motorists 


The second phase of Texas’ initial 
plan of compliance with the recently- 
enacted Federal Highway Beautification 
Act got underway on January 3 when 
field parties from the Texas Highway 
Department began the actual count for 
inventories of billboards and junkyards 
along Texas highways. 

The act, as approved by Congress 
and signed into law by the President, 
envisions the control of billboards and 
junkyards, and scenic enhancement 
along the nation’s federal-aid highway 
systems. In Texas this will cover more 
than 3,000 miles of Interstate highways 
and more than 14,500 miles of the pri- 
mary highway system. 

The Texas inventories were ordered 
in December by State Highway Engineer 
D. C. Greer. Information obtained in 


A Busy lear 


What kind of a year was 1965? For 
those of us who help build and maintain 
Texas’ highway network of 66,576 miles, 
1965 was a busy, productive, challeng- 


ing year. 


Safety and beauty were the watch- 
words for the Highway Department last 
year. 

For example: Texas rounded the cor- 
ner in construction of its portion of 
the Interstate highway system. More 
than half of the projected 3,024-odd 
miles of the superhighway network in 
Texas is open to traffic right now. And 
as a result, the ratio of traffic deaths 
per 100 million miles driven dropped 
from 5.1 in 1964 to 4.7 in 1965—de- 
spite the fact that Texans drove more 
miles (50 billion) in more vehicles (6.2 
million) over more miles of highway 


than ever before. 
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the inventories will be used in studies 
that will be made relative to possible 
state legislation to implement the fed- 
eral act, including the zoning of in- 
dustrial and commercial areas along the 
state highway system. 

The Highway Department field par- 
ties will travel over every mile of fed- 
eral-aid highways in the state gathering 
information for the inventories. May 
15 has been set as a target date for com- 
pletion of the inventories. 

Seven projects aimed at further en- 
hancing the vistas from Texas highways 
have been submitted to the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads. The projects, approved 
by the Texas Highway Commission, 
come under new programs set up by the 
Highway Beautification Act of 1965. 
Bureau of Public Roads approval is 


Roadside beauty, a field in which 
Texas highway builders have three dec- 
ades of experience, got added impetus 
and emphasis as the Highway Depart- 
ment pledged enthusiastic support to a 
highway _ beautification 


vast national 


effort. 


The Texas Highway Commission, 
making New Year’s resolutions three 
years ahead in some cases, put an even 
greater accent on safety. More than half 
of the $350 million 1967-68 Consoli- 
dated Highway Program will go for 
specific safety enhancement projects. 
And indeed, every project in the pro- 
gram can be considered an investment 
in safety in the light of the statistics 
proving that construction of new high- 
ways and improvement of old ones save 
lives. 


necessary to assure federal participation. 


Four of the projects submitted for 
approval are for the purchase of scenic 
easements. While not giving the Depart- 
ment actual ownership of roadside prop- 
erty, the easements will give it con- 
trol over future development of areas 
necessary to preserve natural beauty 
features along the highway. 

Three of the scenic vista projects in- 
cluded in the current requests are aimed 
at preserving and protecting for the 
public areas where the famous “Lost 
Pines” of Fayette County are visible 
from the roadside. The Lost Pines is a 
forest area where pines are found out- 
side of their normal habitat. 

Three other projects are for scenic 
overlook areas. These are similar to 
scenic turnouts already in place at many 
points on the Texas highway network. 
Usually situated on high ground, the 
scenic overlooks will provide space 
where a driver can pull off the main 
highway lanes, stop safely, and enjoy 
the view. @ 


Keeping abreast of new scientific de- 
velopments, the Highway Department 
created a Division of Automation to put 
today’s thinking machines to work for 
more efficient and economical design 
and operation of the highway grid. 


Statewide, designated highway mileage 
reached 66,576 as the final month of 
1965 ended, representing the addition 
of almost 800 miles of new highway 
to the system since the same time in 


1964. 


More than a fourth of the new mileage 
was on the Interstate System, moving 
“on time” toward the 1972 deadline. Of 
1,564 miles opened to traffic, 1,241 
miles were completed to full Interstate 
standards and 323 were deemed ade- 
quate for current traffic volumes. 

In addition, 380.6 miles were under 
construction to full Interstate standards 


Thanks to the 1965 Texas State Legis- 
lature, retired state employes can return 
to work for the state without forfeiting 
their Retirement System benefits, as has 
been the case in the past. 

Senate Bill 493, which became law on 
September 1, 1965, provides that re- 
tired state employes can work for the 
state six months out of each year while 
continuing to draw retirement pay. After 
six months, the balance of the annuity 
payments for that year is suspended. 

In the past, all retirement benefits 
have been forfeited if the employe re- 
turned to state employment. 

The legislature expressed in the bill 
its appreciation for the state employe: 

“The vast training, abilities, knowl- 
edge, skills and experience of retired 
state employes and appointive officers 
in the operation of state government is 


and 91.1 miles were in stage construc- 
tion. 


Other portions of the highway system 
grew, too. 

The designated Farm-to-Market net- 
work took a 460-mile step toward the 
ultimate 50,000-mile goal for the FM- 
RM system in Texas. Mileage on this 
network totaled 37,551 miles at year’s 
end. 


0: the primary highway system— 
major arteries bearing U. S. and State 
numbers—297 more miles were desig- 
nated during the year, bringing this 
important grid in Texas to a total of 
25,998 miles. 

Construction under contracts totaling 
$465 million was in progress as the year 
ended, with more than $344 million 
worth of work completed during the 
1965 fiscal year. 


New Retirement Policy 


at present an asset too seldom utilized.” 

In response to this bill, the Texas 
Highway Commission passed a Minute 
Order on December 9, 1965, outlining 
the revised policy of the Department 
with respect to employment of retired 
employes: 

“A retired employe may be returned 
to employment (for a limited time) by 
the State Highway Department for the 
purpose of securing the benefits to the 
Department of the training, abilities, 
knowledge, skills and experience of 
such employes . . .” 

The retired employe cannot return to 
service in the same post held before re- 
tirement if the post is supervisory or 
administrative in character, or if effi- 
cient performance requires full-time 
service. 

One important change in Highway 


Maintenance totaling $62.9 million 
also was performed during fiscal 1965, 
protecting the $4.5 billion investment 
of the people of Texas in their highway 
system. 


At that, the costs of maintenance on 
the system were markedly lower than 
the national average. Texas spends about 
77 cents of the total highway dollar on 
new construction, compared to a na- 
tional average of 63 cents. Texas main- 
tenance amounts to about 15 cents of 
the highway dollar, compared to a na- 
tional average of 25 cents. 


In 1965, the Highway Department 
went “Hollywood,” filming the first 
color motion picture ever produced by 
the State of Texas to encourage recrea- 
tional travel in the Lone Star State. The 
movie, “Texas—Land of Contrast,” is 
in keeping with the vital role highways 


Department policy toward the rehired 
employe is evident in the Minute Order: 
“The applicable wage for a retired em- 
ploye returning to temporary service 

. shall be in accordance with the law 
covering the Classification System as 
applied to the work actually performed 
by such employe.” 

In the past, such employes could earn 
a maximum of $500 per month. 

The Minute Order also specified terms 
for employes on modified service: 

“At age 65, any person who has been 
continuously employed by the Highway 
Department for 10 or more years shall 
become eligible for modified service. 
The basis for such service shall be two- 
thirds time and two-thirds pay during 
the period from age 65 to age 68; one- 
half time and one-half pay for period 
68 to 70.” & 


play in the state’s emerging tourist in- 
dustry. By the end of the year, the film 
was playing to audiences throughout 
the U.S. and in several foreign coun- 
tries. It is the first of a series of pro- 
motional films planned by the High- 
way Department. 


A. the close of the year, the Highway 
Commission authorized the first project 
under the new national Highway Beau- 
tification Act, the landscaping of 5.6 
miles of Interstate Highway 45 leading 
from downtown Houston. The new pro- 
eram complements more than 1,100 
safety rest areas, roadside parks and 
scenic turnouts already in place along 
Texas highways. 

In short, the year 1965 found the 
Texas highway network big, busy and 
burgeoning, keeping pace with the needs 
of Texas. @ 
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AWARDS 


40 Years 


Accounting Division 
Hazel M. Bergstrom, Accountant II 


District 17 
*George F. Wingard, Skilled Laborer 


35 Years 


Bridge Division 
Ocie C. Kluge, Structural Detailer 


Materials and Tests Division 
Johnson G. Gault, Fiscal Officer I 
Sidney S. Townsley, Engineering Aide IV 


District 2 


Rufus W. Haberzettle, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 6 
Eugene A. Kelly, Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 8 
Eric Matthews Jr., Materials Analyst III 


District 9 


Thomas W. Porter, Maintenance Construction Supervisor I 


District 10 
James A. Brotherton Sr., Skilled Laborer 


District I 
Hallie B. McKenzie, Skilled Laborer 


District 12 
John W. Dennis, Skilled Laborer 


District 15 
Walter E. Schrank, Skilled Laborer 


District 19 
George H. Jones, Skilled Laborer 


30 Years 


Materials and Tests Division 
Lawrence T. Elmore, Materials Analyst III 


Maintenance Operations Division 
Samuel E. Roper, Supervising Traffic Engineer 


Insurance Division 
Robert H. Bradley, Safety Instructor 


Equipment and Procurement Division 


Jeffrie Sauls, Mail Clerk III 


District 3 
Charles D. Cox, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 5 
David M. Linville, Skilled Laborer 


District 10 
Kermit C. Roach, Field Survey Worker III 


District 14 
Dayton L. Chapman, Skilled Laborer 
Walter W. Wichmann, Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
Robert T. Bonham, Inspector III 
James W. Burgoon, Inspector III 


District 20 


Virgil R. Shaw, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 21 
Luis Quintanilla, Engineering Aide IV 


District 22 
Owen L. Osburn, Skilled Laborer 


District 23 
Paul Coffey, Skilled Laborer 


District 25 
Roy W. Smoot, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


25 Years 


Highway Design Division 
Edward M. Carl Jr., Engineer of Surveys 


Planning Survey Division 
Charles R. Davis, Assistant Traffic Manager 


District 5 
Joseph B. Sparks, Maintenance Construction Supervisor I] 


District 6 
Charles S. Bevers Jr., Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 8 
Weldon B. Lollar, Skilled Laborer 


District 12 
Henry F. Ratjen, Skilled Laborer 


District 14 
Carl M. Adams, Skilled Laborer 
Carl E. Anderson, Engineering Aide IV 
Marvin Lewis, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Emmitt W. Mahlmann, Engineering Aide IV 


District 15 
*Bertin E. Leveque, Clerical Supervisor IV 


District 18 
Aubrey T. Holley, Skilled Laborer 


George B. Mann, Senior Designing Engineer 


District 20 
Edgar V. Bailey, Skilled Laborer 


Douglas Fuller, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 


District 24 
Manuel Cortez, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


* Retired 


RETIREMENTS 


Equipment and Procurement Division 
Carl J. Collin, Shop Foreman IV 


Highway Design Division 
Mc D. Shelby, Research Engineer 


Operations Division 
Ray C. Faltinson, Engineer-Director 


District 5 
James E. Northcott, Skilled Laborer 


District 6 
James A. Seward, Engineering Aide IV 


District 7 
Sam M. Lumbley, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District I 
Edmond Lewis, Skilled Laborer 


District 13 
Reinhardt B. Trenck, Materials Analyst II 


District 15 
Frank Van Houten, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 17 
Jacob R. Clark, Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
Jesse W. Stapp, Office Engineer 


District 19 
Raymond C. Holcomb, Semi-Skilled Laborer 
Lee R. Reppond, Skilled Laborer 


District 22 
Roy R. Reid, Groundskeeper | 


Te and Prom Our Readers 


It's Off the Press 


The 1966 Official State Highway 
Map of Texas, just off the presses, fea- 
tures the award-winning Devils River 
Bridge on the cover. 

A major change in this year’s map 
is the addition of about 7,500 miles of 
farm to market roads. There is not 
room enough on the map to carry all 
the state’s 35,000 miles of farm to mar- 
ket roads. Robert McCarty, the man in 
charge of producing the map each year, 
said that each district must decide which 
of its farm to market roads are major 
arterials to be printed on the map. 

At least 192 miles of Interstate high- 
ways, opened to traffic in 1965, have 
been added to the new map, and are 
easily discernible by wide, red lines. 

Accumulative mileage figures (that 
mileage between red triangles) have 
been increased on this year’s version 
of the travel map. 

Last year the Travel and Information 
Division mailed the map to thousands of 
Texas and United States motorists. The 
Division also received many requests 
for the map from many foreign coun- 
tries—Ghana, Canada, Indonesia, Eng- 


land, Germany, Yugoslavia, Nether- 
lands Antilles, Scotland, Japan, Uru- 
guay, Australia, South Africa, Brazil, 
Ireland, Sweden, and Denmark, to men- 
tion a few. 

The first printing will be for 400,000 
maps. By early fall the Department will 
have ordered 800,000. 

Beautiful, four-color pictures on the 
back of the map depict all sections of 
Texas. For exampie, there is a picture 
of the Sea-Arama in Galveston, the 
Wurstfest (sausage festival) in New 
Braunfels, the Port Isabel lighthouse, 
the Monahans Sandhills State Park, the 
Houston Domed Stadium, the Corpus 
Christi tee heads, water skiing and golf- 
ing, lovely dancing senoritas, Big Bend 
National Park, wild flowers, Six Flags 
Over Texas, and a shot of scenic East 
Texas. 

Free copies of the map are being dis- 
tributed by the Travel and Information 
Division of the Department. They are 
also available at each of the seven tour- 
ist bureaus near the state’s borders, at 
the tourist bureau in the State Capitol 
building, as well as at each of the dis- 
trict offices. 


"WE LL BE WITH YOU As SOON As WE GET OUR SEAL- 
COAT PROGRAM WORKED OUT." 


Nominees for the Big Prize 


The Harris County Domed Stadium, 
better known as the Astrodome, is one 
of seven American construction projects 
nominated in the annual competition to 
name the Outstanding Civil Engineering 
Achievement of the Year. 

The award is given by the American 
Society of Civil Engineers to a project 
in recognition of contributions made by 
all engineers associated with it. Selec- 
tion of the winner is made by editors of 
engineering magazines and is confirmed 
and announced by the professional 
society. 

The nominations are: 

Complex 39, the Apollo-Saturn V 
Assembly and Launch Facility at Ken- 
nedy Space Center, Florida. 

The Northern California Flood Re- 
habilitation Work. 

The Harris County Domed Stadium, 
Houston, Texas. 

The Seattle Washington Metro Com- 
prehensive Sewerage Program. 

The Trans Sierra Freeway Project. 

The Chicago Circle Campus Devel- 
opment of the University of Illinois. 

The Hurricane Barrier at New Bed- 
ford Harbor, Massachusetts. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $4.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 40 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Texas, 78701 e 


Color It Hopeless 


Women drivers have won a battle 
with the Oklahoma Department of Pub- 
lic Safety. Drivers’ licenses no longer 
contain a space for the color of hair. 
With women dying their hair and wear- 
ing wigs, Commissioner Bob Lester de- 
cided it was a hopeless proposition. 


Cow Country 


Pat Brown, District 22 secretary at 
Del Rio, reported a little excitement re- 
cently at district headquarters. 

“Martha Sawyer was standing by my 
desk in the front office showing me how 
to clean my typewriter when she looked 
out the front door and said, ‘Well, I do 
declare . . . I think I see a cow in our 
front yard.’ Sure enough, there were 24 
cows in our front yard. They tramped 
across the lawn and sidewalks and then 
headed for the parking lot. 

“Some of the cowboys out at the 
shop managed to rope one and tie it 
up until Glen McBee could haul it down 
to the stock pens. Just about the time 
Mr. Parsons (District Engineer C. N. 
Parsons) was getting ready to swear in 
a posse to round up the stray cows, the 
police were here . . . and there . . . and 
every place . . . trying to get things 
under control.” 


Face to Face 


West Texas and Panhandle members 
of the Associated General Contractors 
Texas Highway and Heavy Chapter 
spent the day recently with engineers 
from District 5 at Lubbock to discuss 
mutual problems and review upcoming 
work. 

District Engineer Oscar Crain was 
one of the guest speakers at a dinner 
following the meeting. 

“We will have some $15 million in 
road work in District 5 from now to 
January 1967,” Crain told the crowd. 

Other speakers included Texas Lieu- 
tenant Governor Preston Smith and 
members of the Texas Legislature from 
Lubbock County. The Lubbock meeting 
was one of a series conducted by the 
statewide chapter. 


Walton Threadgill polishes his replica of 
the Eternal Flame. 


Eternal Flame 


A retired Army colonel now working 
in Right of Way Division helped design 
and install the Eternal Flame at the 
grave site of President John F. Kennedy. 

At that time Walton Threadgill was 
a departmental director in the Army 
engineering school at Fort Belvoir, Vir- 
ginia. He was told to develop a flame 
that could withstand the elements. 

“We received the assignment mid- 
afternoon Sunday, November 24, 1963,” 
recalls Threadgill. “And the flame had 
to be installed by midnight.” Thread- 
gill and his staff met the deadline. 

“We were all in shock. None of us 
realized the significance of our en- 
deavors. Out of the confusion present 
in such instances we did come up with 
an acceptable design.” 

Threadgill and his staff later re- 
ceived a miniature replica of the Eternal 
Flame and a letter from Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara. The letter 
was written on behalf of Mrs. Kennedy, 
and said “. . . the assignment was han- 
dled expeditiously and with great care. 
. . . I was deeply impressed with the 
high order of competence, combined 
with human thoughtfulness, demon- 
strated by the Army staff... 
all who took part. It was a superior per- 
formance, under duress, in a time of 


and by 


national need.” 


Tell It to the New Yorkers 


Great Britain has more cars, goods 
vehicles, buses, and coaches per road 
mile than any other country in the 
world. With 44.9 vehicles per mile, it 
has an easy lead over West Germany 
and is also well ahead of the next most 
vehicle-crowded nation, Italy. 

Among the also rans in the interna- 
tional crowded roads stakes are Swit- 


zerland, Sweden, U. S. A., and Belgium. 


From Texas With Love 
From the McPherson (Kansas) Sen- 


tinel: “A friend told an interesting story 
recently about the difference in tourist 
help he received in different states dur- 
ing his vacation last summer. He wrote 
the highway departments of Oklahoma 
and Texas asking for an official high- 
way map and enclosed a dollar bill in 
each letter. 

“From Oklahoma he got a curt letter 
returning the dollar and demanding 
$1.53 for the Oklahoma map. 

“From Texas he got an attractive of- 
ficial map and a whole bundle of ma- 
terial describing the charms of Texas 
with his dollar bill attached. No charge 
at all. 

“The Oklahoma map finally came, a 
big, cold blueprint, not usable because 
it was so bulky. 

“In which state do you suppose he 
spent the most time and the most of his 
precious tourist dollars? Friendly help 


b] 


really does help bring and hold tourists.’ 


Step Lightly 


A Washington paving contractor put 
on a night watchman armed with a 
bucket of wet concrete to fend off deer 
and fill their tracks in new surfaces on 
a mile-long stretch of I.H. 5. Racing to 
complete the freeway section near Bur- 
lington, Washington, before frost set 
in, Seattle-based Northwest Construction 
Company slipformed 1,000 feet of pave- 
ment one day and found it riddled with 
hoofprints next morning. Another 3,000 
feet of graded base ready for paving 
looked like ‘‘a track after a wet day of 


racing.” 
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OVER THE HIGHNAYSsS 


The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


e I would like some information 
about Texas. It sounds so interesting 
that I can’t stop the temptation to ask 
for the information. Thanking my friend 
for telling me about it. 

Pamela Gigante 


White Plains, New York 


The following letter was written by 
R. W. Curtis, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Wills Point to District En- 
gineer W. W. Potter at Tyler. 


e Believing that credit should be 
given when, where and to whom it is 
due, I want to take this opportunity to 
relate an incident which occurred to me 
Thursday as I was driving along State 
Highway 19 between Palestine and 
Athens. A tire blew out, so being some 
three miles from the nearest town I was 
left with no alternative but to change 
the tire. Most times anyone seeing a 
man stranded on the highway with a 
flat tire will just ignore him and mer- 
rily go on his way. 

I had no more than come to a stop 
when a pickup truck bearing the High- 
way Department seal came along and a 
gentleman got out and asked if he could 
help me. I gladly accepted and about 
the same time another pickup came up 
from the other direction. In a few min- 
utes these two gentlemen, and J] mean 
they were gentlemen, placed my spare 
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on the car and I was ready to proceed 
on my way home. 

I found that the name of the one 
driving the state highway pickup was 
Mr. John B. Brown of Palestine. I just 
wanted you to know that this little act 
on his part is certainly worthy of notice. 
The State Highway Department is for- 
tunate in having such a fine gentleman 
as an employe. It goes to prove that 
there are still people who, out of a 
spirit of helpfulness, reflect credit to 
themselves and to the State Highway 
Department. 


e Last Monday I left my home in 
Houston for a week’s work in the field 
to cover close to 1,000 miles on our 
highways. I had been confined for over 
a week with a bad case of flu and con- 
gested lungs plus a siege with an old 
disc situation which combination made 
me feel many years beyond my span of 
58 years plus. 

Midway between Huntsville and Mad- 
isonville I blew the right rear tire on 
my car. As I began the initial steps to 
prepare the tire change, a State High- 
way station wagon driven by Mr. J. D. 
Holland, foreman I believe in the Hunts- 
ville area, stopped and gave me as- 
sistance with a friendliness and willing- 
ness beyond description and words. 
Frankly, he was a godsend in my time 


of need for had I been forced to do the 


work by myself I would have had to 
stop my trip and return home. 

Mr. Holland flatly stated he just 
wanted my gratitude for he considered 
this a part of his work. . . . To the 
records of the Highway Department he 
might be termed a highly efficient staff 
supervisor but the facts are his attitude 
encompasses far more than just high- 
way construction and maintenance and 
a credit to any organization should be 
in his service record. 

Walton Nuzum 
10038 Hazelhurst 
Houston 


A few unsigned, unsolicited comments 
from here and there: 


e Other states either ignore us or 
inspect us. Nice to be greeted. 
Orange, California 


e Roads excellent for most part. Ap- 
preciate courtesy of passing lane on 
side. Wish all states had some on nar- 
row roads. Wayside parks excellently 
spaced and convenient to have litter 
cans for car disposal. 


Miami, Florida 


e Hospitality and friendliness the 
very best we New Zealanders have ever 
had in the course of two world tours, 
including most countries in the world. 
Great people. Cheerio and all the best. 

Auckland, New Zealand 


A cloverleaf joins I.H. 10 (left to right) and Loop I.H. 410 ~ 
in San Antonio. Ten years in the making, the 55-mile loop 
is the first multilane freeway to encircle a major Texas 
city, as well as the first Interstate route completed in 
the state. Highway Commission Chairman Herbert C. 
Petry Jr. cut the ribbon to open the final section of the 
loop on January 19. 
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